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The Guianas 


High temperatures accompanied by high humid- 
ities, virulent plant diseases, soils impoverished by 
leaching, lands that are periodically flooded either 
by the sea or by the rivers, rivers that are unnaviga- 
ble for most of their courses, dense rain forests where 
a trail quickly disappears if not in constant use— 
these are some of the factors that have traditionally 
made the three Guianas inhospitable to man. And, 
indeed, in an area considerably larger than the state 
of California, the total population is no more than 
760,000. 

To this day the southern highlands that separate 
the Guiana lowlands from the Amazon Basin remain 
largely a terra incognita, though they could scarcely 
be termed inaccessible because of height. The Tu- 
muc-Humac Mts., for instance, are only 3,000 feet 
high. The highest range is that of Pakaraima, which 
reaches an altitude of 8,635 feet in Mt. Roraima at 
the juncture of the borders of Brazil, British Guiana, 
and Venezuela. Some 85 miles to the east lie the 
famous Kaieteur Falls, on the Potaro River, be- 
lieved to be the highest single-drop waterfall in 
the world. 

Between these highlands and the coastal plain 
is a vast plateau of forests descending northward, 
cut by hundreds of rivers whose usefulness as a 
means of transportation is impaired by the rapids 
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which have formed where rock gives way to the 
alluvial and sedimentary soils of the lowlands. 

The coastal and adjacent riverine fringe com- 
prises the most fertile soil and since the days of 
the first white settlers has been the only agricultur- 
ally productive land. It is most extensive in British 
Guiana and Surinam, largely because of the efforts 
made by the Dutch to open up areas below high- 
water level to cultivation by diking, draining, and 
empoldering in the eighteenth century when they 
controlled the entire coast. 


SETTLEMENT. The first colonizers of the Gui- 
anas early in the seventeenth century were attracted 
by the legend of fabulous stores of precious metals 
in the possession of Indians in the hinterland. These 
adventurers and traders never found El Dorado, 
and the agricultural settlers who followed were 
harassed by war, disease, and famine. Their situa- 
tion was further aggravated by financial misman- 
agement and the neglect of home governments chief- 
ly interested in the more munificent West Indies. 

The most successful early settlers were the Dutch, 
in Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo. 
With the assistance of British pioneers they devel- 
oped a plantation economy based on a profitable 
European market for crops such as sugar, coffee, 
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cacao, tobacco, and cotton. Cayenne also achieved 
a modicum of prosperity which ended, however, in 
the naval blockades of the Napoleonic Wars. The 
British, who had captured the Guianese colonies 
of both the Dutch and the French, retained Berbice, 
Demerara, and Essequibo at the end of the wars, 
and these became the colony of British Guiana. 

The abolition of slavery successively by the Brit- 
ish, the French, and the Dutch unsettled the econ- 
omies of all three territories by depriving the planta- 
tions of the backbone of their labor force. The 
policy of recruiting indentured servants from Asia 
was then initiated and it helped to solve the prob- 
lem to some extent. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries British Guiana, which had 
evolved toward a sugar monoculture, enjoyed a 
greater measure of prosperity than. either of its 
neighbors; for Surinam’s economy, based to a large 
extent on the high-cost cultivation of diversified 
tropical crops, was most vulnerable to the rising 
competition of the Asiatic tropics resulting from 
the completion of the Suez Canal in 1869, and 
French Guiana had not succeeded in living down 
its reputation as a penal colony. 

In all three territories the period between the 
two wars was one of depressed prices, low wages, 
unemployment, strikes, and riots, and a growing 
distaste for the colonial status. French Guiana was 
the first to experience constitutional changes: in 
1948 it received departmental status under the 
French constitution. British Guiana held its first 
elections in 1952 under a new constitution which 
provided for a more representative government. 
The constitution was abrogated the following year, 
but in 1957 an elected government again took office. 
The constitution of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands that went into effect in 1955 provided for the 
autonomy of Surinam in internal affairs. 


A MIXED PEOPLE. The present population 
of both British Guiana and Surinam, approximate- 
ly 506,000 and 225,000 respectively, is composed 
of a large group of East Indians, a slightly smaller 
group of Negroes of pure and mixed descent, a 
still smaller group of Javanese, some white Euro- 
peans in government and business, a few thousand 
Amerindians who share the interior with Bush 
Negro tribes, and a sprinkling of Chinese and Syri- 
an merchants. The great majority of the inhabitants 


of French Guiana are a creole mixture of the white 
and African peoples: out of a total of about 28,000, 
the Europeans, Chinese, Syrians, Amerindians, and 
Bush Negroes are estimated at not more than 3,000. 


HEAT AND HUMIDITY. About 90 per cent of — 
the people live in the narrow coastal belt where 
the heat is somewhat tempered by sea breezes and 
houses can be built to take advantage of them. How- 
ever, temperatures almost always remain between 
70° F. and 90° and the humidity is extremely uncom- 
fortable during the long rainy season, which begins 
in March or April and lasts through July, and again 
in the short rainy season, which begins in Novem- 
ber or December and lasts through January. In the 
interior temperatures are slightly lower than on 
the coast, but the humidity is just as high. Here 
the wet and dry seasons are less well defined, and 
if little or no rain falls during the short rainy sea- 
son, as sometimes happens, the savanna grasses tend 
to dry up. As a matter of fact, even on the coast 
unirrigated croplands suffer if the short rainy season 
is not up to par, although the annual rainfall aver- 
ages between 70 and 100 inches throughout the 
territories. 


BRITISH GUIANA AND SURINAM. Of the total 
area of British Guiana barely 280,000 acres, or 0.5 
per cent, are under cultivation. Rice, the great sub- 
sistence crop, is grown mainly in the county of 
Berbice, and mainly by independent East Indians. 
Its buying and selling are carried on by the British 
Guiana Rice Marketing Board as a government 
monopoly, and nearly all of the surplus is sold in 
the eastern Caribbean. Government policies are 
promoting the growing of other food crops such 
as yams, citrus, cacao, and coffee. The raising of 
cattle is also being encouraged, on both the coastal 
and inland savannas. A program for animal hus- 
bandry.is attempting to breed strains that can bet- 


‘ter withstand tropical conditions, and improve pas- 


turage in the western savannas by fertilizing areas 
that are not flooded in the rainy seasons, especially 
in the Rupununi District, where the grass is so 
deficient in minerals that it can support only 10 
to 15 cattle per square mile. Several airstrips have 
been built and equipped with slaughterhouses so 
that meat can be flown out to the population cen- 
ters on the coast. 

Sugar, grown and. processed on large estates, no- 
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tably around Georgtown and New Amsterdam, is 
British Guiana’s most valuable export. Almost half 
of the country’s export revenue comes from the 
sugar regularly sold to the United Kingdom at a 
price settled each year under the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement. 

Bauxite is the second most valuable export; Brit- 
ish Guiana produces one-fifth of the world’s supply 
from mines near Mackenzie which contain excep- 
tionally pure ores and are conveniently close to 
navigable rivers. About five per cent of the bauxite 
produced is calcined and sent to the United States 
and Europe. The rest is dried, and most of it goes 
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to Canada. Gold and diamonds have been mined 
for centuries, but a large deposit of good manga- 
nese ore discovered between the Barima and Bara- 
ma Rivers offers much better. prospects for future 
development. Although the extractive industries 
are important sources of government revenue, they 
do not provide employment for more than three 
per cent of the labor force, for with few exceptions 
the produce of mines is processed abroad. 

In Surinam, there is evidence of diamonds, cop- 
per, platinum, cobalt, quartz, and low-grade iron 
ore, but so far these have not been exploited. Gold 
production, long a major industry, is declining. 
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At present the prosperity of Surinam depends pri- 
marily upon bauxite. Proven reserves of high qua- 
lity have been estimated at 50 million tons. The 
main deposits are near Paranam and Moengo, and, 
as in British Guiana, they are so located that the 
ore can be loaded directly onto seagoing ships, 
which are destined chiefly for the United States. 
Surinam’s output of bauxite equals that of British 
Guiana, but sale abroad brings in 80 per cent of 
the government’s export revenue, and its impact 
on the economy of the smaller population is greater 
because the industry employs a higher percentage 
of its labor force and royalties comprise a larger 
proportion of the government’s total income. 
Nevertheless, 80 per cent of the population lives 
off the land. Rice, some of it grown on highly 
mechanized farms—one of the best of which is at 
Wageningen, started in 1950—is the major crop, 
both as a staple of local diet and as an export, sold 
mainly to the Netherlands. The rich soils of the 
coastal plains have also proved extremely good for 
coffee, cacao, coconuts, citrus, and sugar, most of 
which are exported, and for bananas, soya, ground- 
nuts, oil palms, root crops, and vegetables used at 
home. Much of this cultivated land required sub- 
stantial capital investment for drainage, irrigation, 


and empoldering, and any extension of it depends 
essentially on the construction of new polders. 

The ratio of forest land to total land area in Brit- 
ish Guiana and Surinam is about 90 and 84 per 
cent respectively. In both countries the chief prob- 
lems hindering large-scale timber exploitation are 
the absence of concentrated stands of usable spe- 
cies, lack of transportation in the hinterland (many 
of the woods are too heavy to float down the rivers), 
and inefficient lumbering operations. There are 
now some 78 mills of varying capacity in British 
Guiana and 45 mills and one modern and efficient 
plywood factory in Surinam, and in Surinam the 
industry is growing rapidly, largely as a result of 
research in methods of systematic inventory, im- 
proved operations, mechanization of sawmilling, 
and reforestation. The most valuable items export- 
ed from British Guiana are sawn and hewn green- 
heart squares and piling, unequaled for marine 
construction because the first 50 to 80 feet of the 
tree’s trunk are free from branches, and because 
the wood is highly resistant to marine borers. Most 
of it goes to the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Netherlands. The major buyers of Suri- 
nam’s wood products are the Netherlands, British 
Guiana, and the Caribbean islands. 
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The bulk of the fish eaten in all three Guianas 
is caught in the rivers and the drainage trenches 
of polders, but fish farms are becoming increasingly 
popular, especially in British Guiana. In Surinam 
and French Guiana such farms are still in an ex- 
perimental stage, and meanwhile their governments 
are carrying out marine surveys in offshore waters. 
Fish meal for use in livestock feed has been manu- 
factured in Surinam since 1954, and in British Gui- 
ana efforts are being made to encourage greater 
production of shrimp meal and dried shrimp. 


FRENCH GUIANA. The status of French Gui- 
ana is that of a country which after many false 
Starts is at last taking steps toward developing its 
potential resources. After a long period of declin- 
ing population, the number of inhabitants is in- 
creasing, partly because of immigration, partly be- 
cause of a decrease in the death rate following the 
spectacularly successful fight against malaria and 
yellow fever. 

Most of the small population is concentrated 
around Cayenne; settlement along the rest of the 
coast is sparse. One obstacle to settlement is the 
confusion regarding property titles, which dates 
back to previous centuries and makes new planters 
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who cannot establish rights of ownership reluctant 
to participate in policies of long-term agricultural 
development. Another is the high wages that must 
be paid to laborers, whose productivity does not 
justify them as a result of the French minimum- 
wage regulations. Still another deterrent to agri- 
culture, and perhaps the main one, is the lack of 
money for large-scale development of the land and 
of transportation. 

All told, the cultivated area amounts to some 
6,700 acres, of which about one-third produce cas- 
sava, one-third sweet potatoes and yams, one-fifth 
sugar, and one-tenth corn; and yields are low. Some 
progress is being made in the growing of rice, green 
vegetables, and grazing grasses in rotation in an 
effort to enable the people to raise more of the 
things they eat; for the flagrantly unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade is largely due to the quantities of 
food that must be imported. It is hoped that the 
raising of livestock on the coastal savannas can be 
encouraged. At present there are only about 3,000 
head of cattle, plus a few sheep, pigs, and fowls. 
Were it not for imports from Brazil and local hunt- 
ing, the average person would not often eat meat. 

A small number of lumbering concerns operate 
in the magnificent forests that blanket 85 per cent 
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